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shown addressing a conference of governors, wants our states to become stronger 


State Governments Studied 


Many Observers Feel that the States Should Take Over Numerous Jobs 
Now Performed by Federal Agencies—But Are They Equipped to Do So? 


RESIDENT Eisenhower and nu- 

merous other Americans express 
considerable worry over the tremen- 
dous size of our federal government. 
It employs nearly as many people as 
live in the whole state of Iowa. It 
now spends about 10,000 times as 
much per year as it did when first 
established. Federal records and docu- 
ments, if collected together in one 
place, would fill seven buildings as 
large as the Defense Department’s vast 
Pentagon headquarters. 

Many observers think it is harmful 
for the country to have so huge a cen- 
tral government. They feel that this 
ponderous apparatus gets out of hand 
and doesn’t respond well enough to 
the citizens’ will. In order to bring 
the management of our political affairs 
closer to the people, these observers 
insist, we should leave more powers 
and duties to the states and should 
rely less heavily on Washington. 

Would this plan work? Many 
Americans say it wouldn’t. Accord- 
ing to their view, the various regions 
of our nation have become so closely 
knit together that most of our gov- 
ernmental affairs must be handled by 
a central administration. 

Furthermore, these people declare, 
the present state governments are in 
many cases too weak and inefficient to 
handle big and important jobs well. 
But numerous spokesmen for the 
other side reply: “Even though this 
accusation may be true, it doesn’t 
mean that we should simply let the 
states wither away. What we must 
do is to improve our state govern- 
ments so that they can assume added 
responsibilities.” 

Richard L. Neuberger, in an article 
recently published by Harper’s Maga- 
zine, lists several specific weaknesses 
that he thinks our states need to cor- 


rect. Mr. Neuberger speaks from ex- 
perience gained as a state senator, 
and from knowledge of his wife’s ex- 
perience in a state house of represent- 
atives. 

Salaries. If we want good service 
from our state officials and lawmakers, 
says Neuberger, we must give them 
adequate salaries. In many states, 
members of the legislature could al- 
most be said to serve without pay. 
One state grants $100 annually. Two 
others pay $500. Another gives $4 
per day while the legislature is in 
session. One of our densely populated 
states pays its governor $4,500 a year 
—less than $500 above the 1952 U. S. 


average family income as shown by a 
recent Federal Reserve survey. 

When state lawmakers and other 
officeholders aren’t paid proper salaries 
for their government jobs, they must 
earn their livings elsewhere. For in- 
stance, if a state senator or repre- 
sentative is a lawyer, he may handle 
cases for various business firms or 
labor unions. When bills that affect 
his clients come up for a vote in 
the legislature, he may be strongly 
tempted to look after those clients’ 
interests regardless of what might be 
best for the state as a whole. 

Furthermore, there are large num- 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Life Not Easy 
in Red Poland 


Escapees Say Freedom Lacking; 
ood and Clothing Are 
in Short Supply 


OMMUNIST Russia is having a 

hard time ruling its satellite na- 
tions, as events in Poland clearly 
show. The Russians are able to main- 
tain order, so far, with the help of 
600,000 secret police, who keep watch 
over Poland’s 25 million population. 
That is a secret policeman for about 
every 41 Poles! According to reports 
of escapees, probably 9 out of 10 Poles 
dislike the Red dictatorship and a 
great many of them are watching for 
a chance to revolt. 

It is easy to understand the dislike 
that most Poles are reported to have 
for Russian communism today. Not 
only do the secret police pry into the 
affairs of every individual. There 
also are Russian troops on hand to 
guard against any uprising. Russian 
officers command the armed forces 
that Poland is permitted to have. 
Spies are mixed into the Polish army 
to report on any soldiers that show 
signs of disloyalty to the Reds. 

In name, it is true that Poland does 
have its own government. There is 
an elected parliament, which chooses 
a president. There is a premier with 
a cabinet. However, the parliament 
has little power under the Polish con- 
stitution, and its members are among 
the comparatively few Poles who sup- 
port communism. Officers of the gov- 
ernment appear to follow the wishes 
of the Russians in all important mat- 
ters. 

The Russians, of course, see the pic- 
ture differently. They insist that they 

(Concluded on page 2) 








Joseph Burns Leads the Way 


By Walter E. Myer 


IN the course of his duties one day 

last month, Joseph Burns, a New 
York taxicab driver, carried two girls 
from Idlewild Airport to Manhattan. 
They paid him for the ride and walked 
away. A short time later, the driver 
discovered in his cab a purse containing 
plane tickets, passports indicating that 
the girls were visitors from Venezuela, 
and $280 in cash. 

Mr. Burns had no idea where the 
girls could be found, but he reasoned 
that the Venezuelan consulate in New 
York might be able to help him. He 
took the purse there, though the trip 
took him 11 miles out of his way. 

Through Mr. Burns’ honesty, the 
purse was eventually returned to its 
rightful owner. Though the driver had 
not sought recognition for himself, it 
is gratifying to know that he was given 
a cash reward, and later received a let- 
ter from a staff member of the Ameri- 
can consulate in Venezuela, telling Mr. 
Burns that an account of his deed had 





appeared in a Caracas newspaper. “This 
newspaper is not customarily friendly 
to the U. S.,” the attaché wrote, “and 
your action has resulted in publicity 
favorable to our country.” 

It would be well for each of us to 
measure our own sense of honesty 
against Mr. Burns’ standards. What 
would you have done if you had been 
in Mr. Burns’ place? Would you have 
returned the money even though you 
might have been greatly in need of it 
at the time? 

Next, imagine yourself in this situa- 
tion. You have left your car on a street 
where the time limit for parking is one 
hour. You put a nickel in the parking 
meter. One hour later you return, but 
your business is unfinished and will take 
you almost another hour. You check 
on your tires, see that no policeman 
has marked them, and are tempted to 
drop another nickel in the meter and 
leave. your car there. 

If you do so, you will be breaking the 


law. Yet you are 
positive you will not 
be caught. Would 
you put another 
nicke!| in the meter, 
or move your car? 

Or picture your- 
self in this setting. You are taking an 
important exam. You do not know the 
answer to one question, but are sitting 
beside a friend who is good in this 
subject. Would you try to get the in- 
formation from your friend, or leave 
the question unanswered? 

When you have honestly thought out 
your answers to these questions, ask 
yourself this final one: If everyone 
took the attitude that you are taking, 
wouk! it be a better world for all of 
us? Or would it be a world where 
trickery, cheating, and thievery were 
the universal order of the day? Would 
you and your nation be the victors or 
the losers in terms of safety, happiness, 
and general well-being? 
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POLAND, at the close of World War II, lost more territory to Russia in the 
communist East Germany, which is called the “German Democratic 


Polish Life 


(Concluded from page 1) 


do not interfere in Poland’s political 
affairs, and argue that the Polish gov- 
ernment is carrying out the wishes of 
its people. The Russians contend that, 
before World War II, Poland was 
ruled by a dictatorship of the upper 
classes. 

According to the Seviet leaders, 
they want only to be friends with 
Poland, a neighbor, and to help her 
build a highly prosperous standard of 
living. So they are assisting Poland 
in building big new factories and re- 
building cities and towns that were 
destroyed during World War II. 
There are some shortages of food and 
goods needed for everyday life now, 
but conditions will get better, the 
teds promise. Through friendship 
with them, the Russians say, Poland 
will be better off than she ever was 
in the past. 

Most Poles, according to those who 
have escaped from their country, 
disagree violently with the Russian 
story. The Polish government is a 
sham behind which Russian political 
and military officers exercise the real 
power, anti-Red Poles argue. They 
firmly believe that Russia wishes only 
to enslave them. 


The Polish Explanation 


Poles admit that their government 
did not always follow democratic 
methods in the years between World 
Wars I and II, when Poland was a re- 
public. One reason given is that there 
was almost constant danger of attack 
by Russia or Germany. Premiers had 
to wield much power in order to try 
to build up defenses, Poles explain, 
and the premiers’ actions sometimes 
seemed dictatorial. 

However, Poles continue, there was 
freedom in daily life. Most Poles are 
Catholic, and they were able to wor- 
ship in their churches freely under 
the republic. They could go to their 
jobs or take a vacation without worry- 
ing about police interference. Such 
is not the case now. 

Newspapers are strictly controlled, 
and most Poles bitterly resent use of 
the press to attack religion—especially 
the Catholic Church. 

It is true, escaped Poles say, that 
a good deal of rebuilding has been 
done under the communists. New 
shipyards have been built, iron works 
are being modernized, and new coal 
mines are being developed. But, anti- 
feds point out, the new industries are 


turning out goods primarily for Rus- 
sia, and many of the materials are of 
the kind needed for war. Little atten- 
tion is paid to the production of pots 
and pans, razor blades, and other 
things needed for everyday life. 

Poland is mostly a flat plain with 
good land, and always has been mainly 
a farming country. The farmers are 
poor, but they can grow enough food 
for the whole population. Some wheat, 
sugar beets, and meats were left over 
in years past for sale to other coun- 
tries. Income from sale of farm crops 
paid for the few raw materials and 
machinery that Poland needed. Now 
there is a food shortage. 


Reasons for Shortages 


One reason for the shortage is mis- 
management by Red agricultural di- 
rectors. They are not well enough in- 
formed about farm problems in Po- 
land. 

Poles say that the biggest reason for 
food shortages is that huge amounts 
of grain must be shipped to Russia. 
The communists have promised to re- 
duce the food exports, and there may 
be a little more for the Polish people 
to eat if the promise is kept. How- 
ever, there probably won’t be any 
abundance of food in the near future. 

Good new clothing is rarely found 
in Polish stores. Cloth for suits is 
of poor quality. One store got in a big 
shipment of shirts, but all were of one 
size—too large for many customers. 
Most people dress shabbily. One story 
reaching this country is about a sailor, 
who bought some good clothing when 
his ship visited cities of the free 
world. Upon returning to Poland, he 
was sent to jail for 17 days on a 
charge of spreading western propa- 
ganda—because he wore’ western 
clothes. 


The shortage of food, plus the lack — 


of good clothing and other items 
needed in daily life, certainly is irri- 
tating to the Poles. However, all re- 
ports brought from Poland in recent 
weeks by escapees, or smuggled out of 
the country by mail, seem to show that 
the greatest, bitterest complaint is 
against the lack of freedom. 

One of the recent escapees is Dr. 
Marek Stanislaw Korowics, a profes- 
sor of law at a Polish university. The 
communists sent him to New York 
this fall as a Polish delegate to the 
UN. Instead of taking up his UN 
duties, the professor slipped away 
from his delegation and put himself 
under American protection. 

-There is absolutely no freedom in 
Poland now, Dr. Korowics states, and 
nearly everyone is hoping for a chance 
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to get rid of the communists. There 
is resistance against the Reds even 
now, the professor asserts. But, he 
feels, the Polish people are not strong 
enough to start an all-out revolution. 

The Polish government controls all 
big industry and a good part of agri- 
culture, and there are strict regula- 
tions on the operation of small stores. 
Dr. Korowics estimates that as many 
as 200,000 persons are in prison 
camps, doing forced labor, for vio- 
lating the small store regulations. 

Outwardly, Russia seems to be show- 
ing a friendlier attitude toward Poland 
and other communist nations in re- 
cent months. Russian officials speak 
of emphasis on more goods for the 
people of their own country and for 
others with whom they work. If such 
a program of improving the lot of 
Poland is carried out, Polish resent- 
ment toward Russia may soften. 

However, it must be remembered 
that Polish-Russian enmity is not a 
new thing. It dates back nearly two 
centuries in history. 

Poland was a large nation ruled by 
kings in the 17th century. It included 
regions that now are parts of Russia. 
In 1772, Poland’s neighbors—Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia (Germany) —set 
out to divide up Polish territory. In 
that year, the three nations took about 
a third of Poland, which had become 
militarily weak. In 1792-1793, Russia 
and Prussia took another large slice 
of Poland. Finally, in 1795, Russia, 


& 


country is largely agricultural. 


Prussia, and Austria took over the 
little that remained of Poland. 

Polish patriots kept working for a 
restoration of their country, though, 
and their big chance came during 
World War I. Our President Wilson 
supported the cause of Polish inde- 
pendence. With his help, Poland be- 
came an independent republic as the 
war came to an end in 1918. Pade- 
rewski, the great pianist, was the na- 
tion’s first premier. 

The new Poland quickly ran into 
trouble. Russia attacked the country 
in 1920, but was beaten back with the 
help of France. Difficulties developed 
with Germany, which wanted parts of 
Polish territory. Although Germany’s 
nazi dictator, Adolf Hitler, had a peace 
pact with Poland, he attacked the 
country on September 1, 1939. That 
attack started World War II. 

For a short period, nazi Germany 
worked with Russia, and the two na- 
tions divided Poland between them. 
Then, in 1941, Germany went to war 
against Russia and took over all of 
Poland. 


Our Participation 


We were drawn into the world con- 
flict by Pearl Harbor, and fought with 
Great Britain, other western allies, 
and Russia against Germany. Dur- 
ing the fighting, Russia agreed with 
us to help restore an independent 
Poland when Germany was defeated. 

Russian troops, being closest, went 
into Polish territory in 1944 and set 
up a government of radical Polish 
leaders. Despite strong American pro- 
tests, Russia did not follow our plan 
for making Poland a democracy. In 
Red-dominated 1947 elections, com- 
munists won full control of the gov- 
ernment. Poland became a communist 
nation affiliated with Russia. 

Poland’s area today is about 120,000 
square miles, or about the same as 
that of New Mexico. The area is 
roughly 30,000 square miles less than 
that of prewar Poland. Russia took a 
portion of territory that had been 
Poland’s before the war, and, in re- 
turn, Poland got territory that Ger- 
many had held (see maps), but not 
enough to make up for the area lost 
to Russia. 





The population of the United States, 
which recently hit the 160,000,000 
mark, gains one person every 13 sec- 
onds—more than 2,000,000 a year. 





THREE LIONS 


FOOD IS SCARCE in communist-controlled Poland today, even though the 


Good clothing also is hard to obtain. 
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Science News 








N a recent magazine article, Dr. Sel- 
man A. Waksman, co-discoverer of 
streptomycin, answers questions asked 
by people who are afraid the so-called 
wonder drugs are losing their punch. 
The scientist says that the antibiotics 
are still a “potent and successful force 
in your life,” but that the drugs should 
be used only for serious illnesses. 

Dr. Waksman says that every time 
an antibiotic is given, patients run 
the risk that “a few resistant cells of 
the disease-causing microbe will sur- 
vive, multiply, and perhaps cause an 
infection resistant to further treat- 
ment by the antibiotic.” For this 
reason the drugs should be given out 
carefully. Dr. Waksman also states 
that while there are a few people who 
are allergic to the wonder drugs, it 
is a “good calculated risk” to give 
them for serious diseases. 

The scientist states further that 
many thousands of people are alive 
today because of the discovery of anti- 
biotics such as terramycin, aureomy- 
cin, and chloromycetin. They have 
been very effective against meningitis, 
typhoid fever, Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, and certain other diseases. In 
time, Dr. Waksman believes, antibi- 
otics or other chemical agents will be 
found to “combat diseases like cancer.” 

* 

At Michigan State College, scientists 
are studying athletes and trying to 
find the answer to such questions as: 
“What effect do sports have on an 








UNITED PRESS 
CLAY TABLET, about 4,000 years old, 
contains mysterious medical prescrip- 
tions. A product of the Middle East’s 
ancient Sumerian. civilization, this 
“medical handbook” is now to be found 
in the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


athlete’s heart? Does the heart of 
an athlete differ from that of a non- 
athlete? Are there diets which might 
add to an athlete’s endurance?” 

These tests are expected to furnish 
much useful information to people 
in sports and physical education. 

* 

Doctors will be able to watch color 
television sooner than the general pub- 
lic in five cities. The doctors will be 
getting weekly lessons on cancer by 
means of color TV. 

The vital training sessions are to 
go out over a closed circuit which will 
link medical centers in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
and Toledo. 





MAIN STREET of Georgetown, British Guiana’s capital and chief city. Britain 
is taking strong measures against certain leaders in her Guiana colony. 


Guiana’s Trouble 


Britain Charges that Certain Group in South American Colony 


Aims to Set Up Dictatorship on Communist Lines 


MERICAN officials are keeping a 
watchful eye on British Guiana. 
This little colony on the northern coast 
of South America has suddenly become 
a major trouble spot in the Western 
Hemisphere. Britain has sent troops 
there because, as the British explain 
it, “the faction in power .. . has 
shown that they are prepared to go to 
any length, including violence, to turn 
British Guiana into a communist 
state.” 

About the size of Kansas, British 
Guiana has been owned by Britain 
since the time of George Washington. 
It is a humid, tropical land inhabited 
by close to 450,000 people. Most are 
East Indians and Negroes who work 
the sugar and rice plantations. Only 
about 3,000 of the people are Euro- 
peans. 

Last year Britain gave its South 
American colony considerable home 
rule. Elections were held, and the 
People’s Progressive Party won con- 
trol of the parliament. Cheddi Jagan, 
an Indian who had received part of 
his education in the United States, 
became Prime Minister. 

Jagan and his followers advocated 
further freedom from Britain. They 
carried out a number of steps aimed 
at a greater degree of self-rule. In 
an attempt to get its own way in labor 
matters, the People’s Progressive 
Party brought on a strike in the 
sugar industry. 

Jagan and his followers claim they 
have been trying to bring about bet- 
ter living conditions through legal 
methods. They say that their aims 
are identical with those of people in 
many other colonial areas—land re- 
form, better working conditions, and 
more freedom. 

The British, on the other hand, say 
that the People’s Progressive Party 
has been deliberately aiming to weaken 
the constitution and to set up a dic- 
tatorship on the lines of the Soviet 
Union. The British say there are 
direct ties between some of the Pro- 
gressive Party’s leaders and commu- 
nist groups abroad. Jagan’s explana- 
tions, Britain contends, are merely a 
smoke screen to cover a sinister plot. 

Right now martial law is in effect 





in British Guiana. Jagan and some 
of his followers have been removed 
from their government posts. The 
British Governor of the colony has 
been given strong emergency powers. 

Our officials have approved the 
British action. We feel that the es- 
tablishment of a communist-type state 
in the Americas would imperil the se- 
curity of the Western Hemisphere. It 
would put Venezuela, bordering Brit- 
ish Guiana on the west, in a particu- 
larly dangerous spot. Venezuela has 
tremendous stores of oil and iron ore. 
U. S. companies have invested millions 
of dollars in the development of these 
vital raw materials. We would not 
want them to fall into communist 
hands. 

The people of British Guiana are 
going about their work as usual de- 
spite the presence of troops from the 
mother country. Most of the natives 
live on the fertile plain along the At- 
lantic Coast. Here sugar, rubber, 
rice, and bananas are grown. 

Valuable wood such as mahogany 
grows in the mountainous interior, 
and there are deposits of gold, iron, 
and uranium. Transportation is so 
difficult in the densely forested areas, 
though, that the colony’s resources 
have not yet been developed. 

British Guiana is one of three Euro- 
pean possessions on the mainland of 
South America. The other two are 
Dutch and French Guiana, lying di- 
rectly to the east. Dutch Guiana, also 
called Surinam, supplies large quanti- 
ties of bauxite which is used in mak- 
ing aluminum. The chief industry of 
French Guiana is gold mining. 


NETH. \ FRENCH 
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THE THREE GUIANAS. Dutch Gui- 
ana is sometimes called “Surinam.” 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. Both Italy and Yugoslavia covet 
(kiv’ét) Trieste. (a) occupy (b) de- 
sire (c) spurn (d) warn. 


2. His report was succinct (sik- 
singkt). (a) critical (b) long-winded 
(c) one-sided (d) brief. 


3. He was his old irascible (i-ris’- 
i-bl) self again. (a) cranky (b) lov- 
able (c) shy (d) thoughtful. 


4. Germany considered it an in- 
fringement (in-frinj‘mént). (a) vic- 
tory (b) unavoidable event (c) defeat 
(d) violation. 


5. The party was accused of heinous 
(ha’nis) crimes against the oppo- 
sition. (a) outrageous (b) political 
(c) traitorous (d) minor. 


6. He was loyal to the hammer and 
sickle. (a) flag of France (b) symbol 
of communism (c) banner of the farm 
groups (d) his own interests. 


7. The group had certain preroga- 
tives (pré-rég’ih-tivs) that some of 
the others sought. (a) documents 
(b) rights (c) information. 


Uranium is named after the planet 
Uranus, and the planet was so named 
by an English-German astronomer, 
Sir William Herschel, after the Greek 
god Ouranos, who symbolized tremen- 
dous power. 





Current Affairs Puzzle 


1j2;3/4/5(/6/7/8/9 No lie 





Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given here. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will enclose the name of a 
national issue which has caused a great 
deal of controversy over a long period 
of time. 


1. Disputed territory in southern Eu- 
rope. 


2. Late senator from Ohio whose suc- 
cessor was named week before last. 


3. Area in Trieste which U. S. and 
British propose to leave. 


4. Yugoslav dictator. 


_ 5. Home country of royal couple arriv- 
ing in U. S. this week. 


6. Communist country that wants Tri- — 
este. 


7. Sea on which Trieste lies. 


8. British colony where native leaders 
accused of being communists are making 
trouble. 


9. Capital of colony mentioned in (8). 
10. India’s leader. 


11. Democratic country involved in Tri- 
este dispute. 


12. Governor Shivers’ state. 


Two Weeks Ago 
Across: South America. VERTICAL: 
1. Spain; 2. Cortes; 3. Columbus; 4. 
Portugal; 5. Hitler; 6. Madrid; 7. Ar- 
mada; 8. Bases; 9. Senor; 10. Biscay: 
11. Franco; 12. Gibraltar. 
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The Story of the Wee 


Trieste—Pro and Con 


Does Italy or Yugoslavia have the 
stronger case in support of claims to 
the Territory of Trieste? The issue 
of ownership has stirred up a danger- 
ous controversy. Following are some 


of the arguments the two countries 


use, 

Yugoslavs say: “History supports 
our claim to Trieste. Austria, and 
later the Austrian-Hungarian Empire, 
held Trieste for more than 500 years 

from 1382 to 1919. Within the old 
empire, Trieste was a part of what 
is now Yugoslavia. For that histori- 
cal reason, the territory belongs to us. 

“An injustice was done after World 
War I, in which the Austrian-Hun- 
garian Empire and Germany were de- 
feated. When the empire was broken 
up, it is true that Yugoslavs were 
given their independence and formed 
their own country. But the peace- 
makers gave Trieste—really Yugoslav 
territory—to Italy. Why? Just be- 
cause Italy happened to be on the win- 
ning side in the war, Trieste was 
given as a reward to Italy. 

“Since World War II, Yugoslavia 
has occupied a portion of Trieste, and 
U. S. and British forces have held a 
second portion. The U.S. and Britain 
say they are going to withdraw their 
troops soon, so the opportunity is at 
hand to correct an old injustice—by 
turning over all of Trieste to Yugo- 
It is ours. Certainly it should 





slavia. 


not be given to Italy, which fought 
against free nations in World War II. 
It should go to Yugoslavia, which did 





KING PAUL and Queen Frederika of 
Greece are to arrive this week for a 
visit in the United States 

its share for freedom in the world 
conflict.” 

Italians say: “The historical argue 
ment by the Yugoslavs is a strange 
one. Go back around 2,000 years,and 
you'll find that Trieste was for long 
periods a part of the old Roman Em- 
pire, which had its center in Rome, 
the capital of modern Italy. On that 
basis, Italy has an historical claim to 
Trieste. The historical ‘argument is 
foolish, though. Ancient considera- 
tions do not concern the issue be- 
fore us. 

“The real reason that Trieste should 
go to Italy is that of population. At 
least three-fourths of the 400,000 
people of Trieste are Italians. They 
should be allowed to live united with 
their countrymen in Italy, as they 
want to do. 

“Population really was the basis for 
creating Yugoslavia as an independ- 
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ent nation after World War I. It was 
decided that closely related Slavic 
peoples should be given a country of 
their own. On the same basis, the 
Italian majority in Trieste should be 
a part of Italy rather than Yugoslavia. 
If the Slavic people in Trieste want to 
remain there, all right; if not, let 
them move to Yugoslavia. 

“We acknowledge mistakes in World 
War II, but Italy now is a democratic 
republic. Remember that Yugoslavia 
is a communist nation, even though 
anti-Russian.” 


News in Brief 


The nation will welcome two royal 
visitors this Wednesday. On October 
28, King Paul and Queen Frederika 
of Greece will begin a 30-day tour of 
the United States. They plan to stop 
off at New York City, the nation’s 
capital, and other communities across 
the country. ... 

Canada is still trying to decide ‘on 
a flag of its own. When the Canadian 
lawmakers meet next month, they will 
once again seek to adopt a flag for 
their country. Thus far, our northern 
neighbor hasn’t been able to agree on 
a design for its flag. At present, 
Canada uses Britain’s Union Jack. ... 

Uncle Sam may act as Santa Claus 
to needy people in communist-con- 
trolled East Germany. Plans are now 
being worked out whereby our nation 
would provide special Christmas gifts 
of food and clothing to families living 
behind the Iron Curtain. Under a 
food aid plan which ended earlier this 
month, we provided hungry East Ger- 
mans with 5% million boxes of food. 


Panmunjom Meeting? 


Unless a last-minute hitch de- 
velops, United Nations representatives 
are to meet Red Chinese and North 
Korean communists at Panmunjom, 
Korea, today. If this proposed con- 
ference is held, UN and Red delegates 
will begin preliminary talks to pre- 
pare the way for a full-scale Korean 
peace conference. 

Though Allied leaders hope for the 
best, they think there is little chance 
that the forthcoming UN-communist 
talks will be successful. For some 
time now, the Reds have been wran- 
gling endlessly over who is to be al- 
lowed to attend the Korean peace con- 
ference, and what issues are to be dis- 
cussed if and when such a get-together 
is held. It is feared that the commu- 
nists will continue with their delaying 
tactics on Far East peace talks. 





THREE LIONS 


THE TINY LAND of Trieste has for a long time been disputed territory 
between Italy and Yugoslavia, and the quarrel has reached a critical stage. Shown 
above is the Piazza Carlo Goldoni, a square in the port city of Trieste. 


Meanwhile, both the United Nations 
and the Reds have begun efforts to 
change the minds of war prisoners 
who don’t want to go back to their 
homelands. UN representatives are 
trying to persuade 335 South Koreans, 
23 Americans, and 1 Briton—who say 
they won’t come back—to return to 
their former homes. The communists 
are striving to convince about 22,500 
anti-Red Chinese and North Koreans 
to go back to communism. 

These “persuasions” are to go on 
until December 24. A month later, 
those war prisoners who are still un- 
willing to return to their former coun- 
tries will be free to choose a new 
home. 

All prisoners are now being held in 
camps located in the demilitarized zone 
between North and South Korea. In- 
dian troops are standing guard over 
the captives. 


It’s Halloween Time 


Boys and girls in 2,000 communities 
across the country will be out collect- 
ing money for the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Fund instead 
of playing pranks this Halloween. The 
money they gather will go to help 





WIDE WORLD 
DOUGLAS McKAY, U. S. Secretary of 
the Interior, out for a ride 


needy youngsters all over the globe. 

Large-scale community projects are 
also being planned for this Halloween. 
Young people in cities and villages 
throughout the nation will celebrate 
the event with special parties. Here 
is what some communities did last 
year: 

In Dalton, Massachusetts, a colorful 
Halloween carnival and parade took 
place in the town’s community center. 
In Birmingham, Michigan, a costume 
and float parade was followed by a 
mammoth barbecue. The food was 
given by local stores, and volunteers 
cooked it. Later in the evening a free 
movie was shown for the youngsters, 
while teen-agers and adults danced in 
the community house. 

A lantern ‘and costume parade was 
held around a big bonfire in Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. Hot dog and 
marshmallow roasts were part of the 
fun, too. Late in the evening, story 
tellers came up with chilling ghost 
stories. 

The Boy Scouts built a bonfire from 
old railroad ties in Berwyn, Illinois. 
Contests, community singing, an ama- 
teur talent show, and a snake dance 
were also featured. 


New Party Line-up 


There will be a new party line-up in 
the Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when the lawmakers meet 
next January. The Democrats have 
gained an additional member in each 
house of Congress. 

Democratic Senator Thomas Burke 
of Ohio will take the seat left vacant 
by the death of GOP Senator Robert 
Taft last summer. Burke was ap- 
pointed by Ohio’s Governor Frank 
Lausche to serve until congressional 
elections are held next year. Wiscon- 
sin, usually a Republican stronghold, 
will send Democratic Representative 
Lester Johnson to the House next Jan- 
uary. The Wisconsinite recently won 
a special election to fill the place left 
vacant by the death of Republican 
Representative Merlin Hull last 
spring. 

Both Burke and Johnson are law- 
yers. The Ohio Senator, born nearly 
45 years ago in Cleveland, has been in 
public service since 1930. He has been 
mayor of his home town since 1945. 
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Johnson, a 52-year-old district attor- 
ney in his state, has also spent much 
of his life in politics. | 

The changes on Capitol Hill will 
give the Democrats 48 members and 
whittle GOP strength down to 47 in 
the upper house. However, Oregon’s 
Senator Wayne Morse, an Independ- 
ent, has agreed to vote with the Re- 
publicans on certain matters to keep 
the GOP in control of the Senate. In 
case of a deadlock in balloting, it will 
be up to Vice President Richard 
Nixon, who presides over the Senate, 
to cast the deciding vote on the Re- 
publican side. 

GOP strength in the House is now 
down to 218 members as against 214 
Democrats. One Representative is an 
Independent, and there are two vacant 
House seats. 

Some persons criticize Governor 
Lausche for choosing a Democrat to 
fill the seat left vacant by the death 
of a Republican. The voters of Ohio 
elected a GOP lawmaker, these people 
argue, therefore Lausche was ethically 
bound to choose a successor of the 
same party affiliation. Others contend 
that the Democratic Ohio Governor ap- 
pointed Burke to the Senate because 
of the new Senator’s qualifications for 
that office, and not because of his 
party membership. 


Portuguese Elections 


Though Portugal is going through 
the motions of a political campaign, 
there is little doubt as to the outcome 
of next month’s parliamentary elec- 
tions. Premier Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar’s National Party members are 
fully expected to come out on top in 
the balloting. 

Premier Salazar has headed Portu- 
gal’s government since 1932. Although 
he is usually ranked as a dictator, 
anti-communist Salazar is given credit 
for keeping his country politically 
stable. His critics contend, however, 


HAROLD M. aaiane 
A HALLOWEEN picture, even though 
it isn’t particularly spooky 


that he has made little progress to- 
ward giving his people a better way 
of life. 

Salazar says that he’s launching a 
new six-year development program in 
an effort to build new industries and 
improve living conditions in Portugal. 

Most of the country’s people eke 
out a living as farm workers. They 
grow grapes, which are made into the 
nation’s best known products—port 
and Madeira wines. They also grow 
olives, wheat, and other crops. From 
the forests, farm workers get large 





amounts of cork. The sea provides 
fish, especially sardines, for home con- 
sumption and export. 

Portugal, as a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization defense 
system, is our ally. It is one of Eu- 
rope’s leading air centers and acts as 
an important link in the Allied defense 
network of sea and air bases. 


Big Three Decisions 


It may be some time before we know 
the full significance of decisions made 
by American, British, and French for- 
eign affairs chiefs in London about a 
week ago. Among other things, the 
Big Three representatives ironed out 
certain policy differences among them- 
selves. They also agreed to call for an 
American-British-French-Soviet meet- 
ing to discuss the future of Germany 
and Austria, as well as other Euro- 
pean problems. November 9 was sug- 
gested as a date for such a get-to- 
gether. 

In addition, the Allies agreed (1) to 
make new proposals to the communists 
on the membership of the forthcoming 
<orean peace conference (the details 
of this plan are not known at our press 
ime); (2) to go ahead with plans to 
split Trieste between Yugoslavia and 
[taly, while making every effort to 
settle differences between the two 
lands which have already led to threats 
of a shooting war over the disputed 
area; and (3) to call on the United 
Nations to try for a peaceful solution 
of new flare-ups of trouble between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors. 


Arab-Jewish Conflict 


Observers in all peace-loving nations 
ire worried about the new outbreak of 
violence between Israel and her next- 
door neighbor, Jordan. Ever since 
1948, when Israel was founded as an 
independent Jewish homeland, there 
has been intense bitterness between 
that state and the neighboring Arab 
countries—including Jordan. For a 
while there was open warfare, but UN 
agents finally managed to secure an 
uneasy truce. Events this month have 
threatened to touch off another round 


of fighting between the two countries. 

Less than two weeks ago an Israeli 
military force entered Jordan and at- 
tacked some Arab villages, reportedly 
killing more than 50 Arabs. Israel is 
widely criticized for this move, but 
her spokesmen contend that her attack 
was in retaliation for a long series of 
Arab raids on Israeli settlers living 
near the Jordan boundary. 

The event has been brought before 
the United Nations, but as we go to 
press, it is not known what action the 
UN can or will take. 


South of Our Border 


Panama is buzzing with excitement 
as it prepares for a week of festivities 
in honor of its 50th anniversary as an 
independent country next Friday. The 
Central American land’s capital, Pan- 
ama City, has made plans for seven 
gala days of sporting contests, pa- 
rades, and fireworks to mark the spe- 
cial occasion. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
discuss (1) the U. S. farm problem; 
(2) new developments inside Russia. 
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A grouchy husband, ranting about the 
household expenses, demanded to know 
why the grocery bill was so high. His 
wife replied tartly: 

“Go upstairs and stand sideways in 
front of a mirror.’ 


* 


A bricklayer, on top of a partly built 
house, shouted. to the foreman that he 
couldn’t find his way down to the ground. 

“You fool,” yelled the en “come 
down the way you went up.” 

“Not on your life,” sentied the brick- 
layer. “I came up head first.” 


* 


A dowager with more money than 
knowledge decided to purchase some an- 
tiques. The dealer showed her a beauti- 
ful vase and said: 

“This vase is more than 2,000 years 


“Don’t try to pull that stuff on me,” 
snapped the customer. “It’s only 1953 
now. a 


Teacher: “Jimmy, name three animals 
peculiar to the Arctic region.” 

Jimmy: “Lion, tiger, monkey.” 

Teacher: “Why in the world do you 
name these three?” 

Jimmy: “‘Because it would be very 
peculiar if they were there.” 


One doctor to another at the draft 
board induction center: 

“But on the other hand he’s 
shape to be a civilian either.” 


* 


not in 


“My banker says that A 7 indorse 
my note he will lend me $50 

“Nothing doing. Get ao banker to 
indorse the note and I will lend you the 
$500.” 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 
“They call me a hot rodder since I’ve 
mechanized.” 
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CROSS-COUNTRY running is a favorite autumn sport in many localities 
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T this time of year, young men 
A may be seen in many parts of the 
country huffing and puffing along over 
woodland trails and across fields, gen- 
erally in the late afternoon. They are 
participants in the autumn sport of 
cross-country running. 

Cross-country courses vary some- 
what in length, depending on where 
they are laid out. High school courses 
are often about two miles long, while 
in college athletics the distance to be 
covered may be as much as five miles. 
The routes usually run over rolling 
countryside, and the terrain is often 
rough and uneven. 

Those who take part in this sport 
say that they derive a_ satisfaction 
from it that is hard to duplicate else- 
where. Successful cross-country run- 
ners must possess the combination of 
speed, sure-footedness, and stamina. 
To be a winner, one must keep in top- 
notch physical condition. 

Cross-country courses differ so 
greatly that no one pays too much at- 
tention to the times that are recorded. 
Nevertheless, it is generally agreed 
that Charley Capozzoli of Georgetown 
University turned in one of the top 
performances of recent years in win- 
ning the national collegiate cross- 
country run last fall. The wiry little 
runner covered the five-mile course in 
New York’s Van Cortlandt Park in 
241% minutes. 

As gruelling as the cross-country 
event is, it is not the most exhausting 
test in distance running. That dis- 
tinction is reserved for the marathon, 
a race run over a course of more than 
26 miles. 

The marathon is one of the oldest 
athletic events. It dates back to 490 
B. C. when the Athenians won a battle 
from the Persians on the Plain of 
Marathon in Greece. The Athenian 
commander chose his swiftest runner, 
Pheidippides, to carry word of the 
victory to Athens, some 20 miles away. 
Pheidippides raced the entire distance, 
stumbled into the city completely ex- 
hausted, gasped out the good news, 
and fell dead. Ever since that time 
the word “marathon” has referred to 
a long-distance run. 

The marathon is considered too ex- 
hausting an event to be included in 
high school or college sports. 
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Our State Governments 


(Concluded from page 1) 


bers of able men and women who ‘are 
interested in politics but who just 
don’t feel that they can afford to serve 
in low-paying state positions. 

Not all states are guilty of under- 
paying their public servants. For in- 
stance, the lawmakers in New York 
and Illinois receive $5,000 per year, 
and those in a few other places are 
granted $3,000 or over. Governors in 
California, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania get $25,000 annually, and sev- 
eral more receive at least $20,000. 
Observers feel, however, that many 
states suffer because of the low pay 
which their officeholders, from gover- 
nor on down, receive. 

State legislatures, according to Neu- 
berger, are in many cases too large 
and cumbersome. The lower houses 
in six of our states have over 200 
members each, and nine states have 
50 or more senators apiece. 

Most students of government agree 
that a comparatively small lawmaking 
body is likely to do the best job. A 
great many, in fact, are favorably im- 
pressed by Nebraska’s legislature, 
which has only one house and con- 
sists of 43 members. On the other 
hand, it is often argued that if we cut 
down too drastically on the number of 
men and women in a state legisla- 
ture, we can’t give all the different 
communities and population groups 
enough representation. 

Meanwhile, many areas are already 
slighted on representation, regardless 
of how large their state legislatures 
may be. The seats in quite a number 
of lawmaking bodies were distributed 
years ago, when our cities and towns 
were comparatively small. The cities, 
as they have grown, haven’t been 
granted additional representatives in 
proportion to their mushrooming pop- 
ulations. 

Roughly 60 per cent of America’s 
people now live in cities. These town- 
dwellers pay nearly 90 per cent of our 
taxes—federal, state, and local—but 
in the nation as a whole they elect 
only 25 per cent of our state law- 
makers. As a result, some of the 
legislatures give relatively little atten- 
tion to those problems which affect 
city areas more than they affect rural 
communities. 

While nobody contends that the 
rural sections and their problems 
ought to be neglected, it is widely held 
that the cities’ influence in our state 
legislatures should be increased to 





match their size. 
State constitutions, 
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Neuberger, often put unreasonably 
tight restrictions on governors and 
legislatures. In some states, for in- 
stance, the legislatures are not allowed 
to stay in session longer than 60 days, 
no*matter how much business they 
need to transact. 

Many governors, moreover, cannot 
appoint or remove the department 
heads who are supposedly under their 
supervision. In a number of states, 
both the governors and their chief_as- 
sistants are elected by the people. The 
governors get the chief blame if things 
go wrong, but they cannot dismiss 
their assistants who may be responsi- 
ble for the trouble. 

In the federal government, the 
President has broad powers to hire 
and fire those who work under him. 
The same thing is true with top exec- 
utives in private industry. 

For some reason or other, however, 
the people of certain states have not 
given such authority to their gov- 
ernors. Many of these citizens may 
not even realize what the situation is. 
Others may think that if both the gov- 
ernor and his assistants are elected, 
there is less chance that the whole 
administration will be “weak or cor- 
rupt.” The argument is also heard 
that the restrictions which have been 
placed on many legislatures—such as 
limits on the length of sessions—keep 
our lawmakers from wasting time or 
passing unnecessary measures. 

It is argued in reply that, if our 
state governments are to work effec- 
tively, the people must give their gov- 
ernors and lawmakers ample power 
and responsibility. Then they must 
make sure that the men and women 
chosen to carry this responsibility are 
capable and honest. 

One-party rule. About half our 
states, says Neuberger, are practically 
under one-party domination. As is 
well known, Democrats control most 
of the South with little or no opposi- 
tion. Meanwhile, Republicans hold 
almost as firm a grip in certain parts 
of the North. 

Here is the recent political line-up 
in some of our legislatures: Missis- 
sippi’s lower house—140 Democrats 
and no Republicans. Alabama’s lower 
house—105 Democrats and 1 Repub- 
lican. North Dakota’s senate—48 Re- 
publicans and 1 Democrat. lIowa’s 
senate—46 Republicans and 4 Demo- 
crats. Florida went for Eisenhower 
in 1952, but still its lower house has 
95 Democrats and 5 Republicans. 

Mr. Neuberger—a Democratic state 
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CAPITOL of Oklahoma, in Oklahoma City. Oil derricks stand near this building 
as if to symbolize the state’s great wealth in petroleum deposits. 























senator in strongly Republican Oregon 
—condemns one-party rule whether it 
is by his own party or by Republicans. 
He says that the dominant party in a 
one-party state becomes arrogant, and 
that it may be able to indulge in ex- 
travagance and corruption without 
fear of being driven from power. 

So long as most people in certain 
states almost automatically support 
one party or the other, there will be no 
solution for this problem. Minority 
parties in some of the one-party states, 
though, are making a greater effort 
than ever before to bring about a more 
balanced political situation. 

National issues. Even in states 
where there is a real contest between 
the two parties, Neuberger complains, 
elections are generally fought on the 
wrong issues. Candidates for state 
office frequently win or lose because of 
the stand that their party takes on 
national questions. 

Neuberger tells what happened the 
last time he and his wife campaigned 
for positions in their state legislature. 
They tried to spend their time talking 
about state problems—school reorgan- 
ization, meat inspection, consolidation 
of counties, and the like. But the 
voters kept questioning them about 
the Truman administration’s foreign 
policy, and about certain other na- 
tional matters. “What do those things 
have to do with the Oregon state leg- 
islature?” Mrs. Neuberger finally de- 
manded. 

The average citizen regards news 
about the federal government as more 
interesting than news about state af- 
fairs. People pay more attention to 
the President of the United States 
than to their governors—and more to 
Congress than to their legislatures. 

The fact should be stressed again 
and again that our states have prob- 
lems and responsibilities of their own 
—quite apart from those of the fed- 
eral government. Our people need to 
judge their candidates for state office 
on the basis of what action those can- 
didates propose to take concerning 
state problems. 

There have been various sugges- 
tions as to how we might set these 
state issues apart from those which 
face the government in Washington. 
Neuberger, for instance, thinks it 
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“WHY NOT turn part of the load over to the states?” many people ask. Numerous 
others say that most public problems are of national character, and also that the 
majority of our states aren’t adequately prepared to handle them. 


would help if we held state elections 
and national elections at separate 
times. 

Future. State problems will require 
our attention even more urgently than 
they do now, if the state governments 
take on those added responsibilities 
which many Americans want them to 
assume. Some jobs, such as national 
defense, must of course stay in fed- 
eral hands. But it is often contended 
that the states should expand their 
role in welfare programs, conservation 
of natural resources, and various other 
matters. 

Students of political affairs warn us 
that not all demands for “more power 
to the states” are sincere. Occasion- 
ally a group whose real purpose is to 
avoid or escape any governmental con- 
trol at all will secretly reason as fol- 
lows: 

“The public strongly favors govern- 
ment regulation over our particular 
activities, and we had better not 
openly oppose such regulation. In- 
stead we shall argue that this matter 
ought to be handled by the states. It 
is fairly certain that, under present 
conditions, any state control which 
might be adopted would not be as ex- 
tensive as that which Uncle Sam 
would impose if he entered the pic- 
ture.” 

On the other hand, large numbers 
of Americans really want to see the 
states taking vigorous steps in certain 
fields that are now left mainly to the 
federal government. They are dis- 
turbed by the growth of federal ex- 
penditures and federal power. They 
point out that in 1951, when Uncle 
Sam was spending money at a rate of 
roughly 50 billion dollars per year, all 
our states combined spent just slightly 
over 13 billion. 

Such an unbalanced situation is re- 
garded by many as bad for the na- 
tion’s political health. Our citizens 
shouldn’t get the habit, it is argued, 
of being dependent on Washington for 
practically everything. People who 
hold this viewpoint are the ones most 
eager to see improvements in the gov- 
ernmental machinery of our states— 
improvements that would make the 
states more capable of assuming new 
duties and of handling those duties 
effectively. 
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We have never had a large standing 
Army and it would be rather foolish 
for us to build up our defenses now to 
the point where we sacrifice all else. 
Of course, it is imperative that, in a 
world such as exists today, we have 
some ready means of defense. How- 
ever, if we were to sacrifice our eco- 
nomic security for military security 
we would be acting in a way that is 
“penny wise and pound foolish.” 

I cannot possibly know just how ef- 
fective our present defense program 
is, but I believe in the judgment of 
those in authority. 

MYRNA WATFIELD, 
Richmond, Virginia 


x 


Thank you for your interesting his- 
torical background articles. I truly 
enjoy reading them and they are of 
great help in my study of history. 

DorRIs EHRENFRIED, 
Newburgh, New York 


* 


I believe that our efforts to promote 
democracy in West Germany are show- 
ing good results. That country now 
has a stable government which repre- 
sents the views of its people. At the 
same time, West Germany is becoming 
a leading nation of free Europe. 

DOLORES MEKO, 
Onsted, Michigan 


* 


I enjoyed your article on West Ger- 
many. I believe that Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s success in building up a dem- 
ocratic Germany will help strengthen 
the will of other European countries 
to stand up to communism. 


KEITH GIBNEY, 
od Kendall, Wisconsin 

















Three cheers for the Senate Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee. It’s time 
some group has taken steps to help 
teen-agers with their problems. We, 
the young people of today, are more 
than willing to help halt the nation’s 
juvenile crime wave. But we need the 
help of older people to make this fight 
a success. 

New Orleans has made a start at 
fighting crime by setting up recrea- 
tional centers for teen-agers. At these 
centers, young people can take part in 
many activities, such as dancing, 
sports contests, and others. 

JEANIE MONTE, 
Chatawa, Mississippi 


* 


I think every school in the country 


should undertake special projects, such 
as drills to take care of injured people 
in an emergency, to strengthen our 
homes, factories, and cities against 
possible air attacks. 
MARJEAN PETERSON, 
Loa, Utah 





WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


REDTAILED HAWK attacks a rattlesnake in “The Living Desert,” a new full- 
length nature picture produced by Walt Disney 
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\ ALT Disney’s “The Living Des- 
'V ert” offers a different experience 
to movie fans. It is a film of life in 
the North American desert behind the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountain 
ranges. Disney’s cameras have swept 
over this area from Mexico to Oregon, 
from California to Texas, to bring an 
unusual picture of the natural won- 
ders of this region. 

Detailed close-ups of many species 
of animals and plants of this desolate 
part of the country are shown in 
beautiful Technicolor. The film shows, 
for instance, how bats, snakes, toads, 
mice, hawks, gila monsters, lizards, 
scorpions, and many other creatures 
struggle to keep alive in barren waste- 
lands. 

Among the many highlights of the 
true-to-life movie are scenes showing 
hawks power-diving for bats in flight, 
a kangaroo mouse rescuing her young 
from a marauding rattlesnake, a 
battle between a hawk and rattle- 
snake, and a dance of scorpions set 
to square-dance music. 


* 


The cameramen and other techni- 
cians who helped make “The Living 
Desert” sometimes spent months fol- 
lowing their quarry. They crossed 
burning desert lands and freezing 
mountain-sides to film the wonders of 
wildlife in western United States. 

Walt Disney has been studying and 
drawing animals throughout most of 
his life. “Some of the most fascinat- 
ing people I ever met are animals,” 
he declares. 

The famous cartoonist, now 52 years 
old, first grew fond of animals as a 
young boy on his family’s farm in 
Missouri. , While still a youngster in 
school, he took out his drawing board 
to sketch the animals he saw. He also 
liked to draw people. At nine years 
of age, he sold his first drawing—a 
sketch of the town barber—for the 
price of a haircut. 

Later Disney quit high school and 
took a job selling candy and magazines 
on a Kansas City-Chicago train. 
Whenever he could manage to do so, 
he studied at the Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

After serving as a Red Cross am- 
bulance driver in World War I, Disney 
went to work as a commercial artist. 
Before long, he was drawing special 
cartoons for film slides. It was then 
that he decided to make film cartoons 


( 





of his own, and set up a studio above 
his father’s garage. 

Disney took sketches for a film 
“Alice in Cartoonland”, plus $40 in 
savings, and headed for the movie 
capital of Hollywood. There, with the 
help of his brother, he set up a film 
company and went into production in 
an old shed. The new firm soon grew 
and prospered. 

Disney created his _ best-known 
character—Mickey Mouse—while on 
a train between New York City and 
Los Angeles. Thinking about a little 
mouse he frequently drew while in 
Missouri, he decided to make a cartoon 
film, “Plane Crazy”, with his new 
hero playing the role of a pilot. The 
black-and-white silent film didn’t catch 
on until the following year (1928) 
when Mickey found his voice. It was 
actually Walt Disney’s voice (as it 
still is), and the characterization be- 
came a hit. Later the famous car- 
toonist created Pluto, Minnie Mouse, 
Donald Duck, and other favorites. 

Now Disney no longer draws his 
own cartoons, though he closely su- 
pervises the work of his many artists. 


* 


NBC’s weekly dramatic series 
“Stroke of Fate” is a look at history 
as it might have been if some actual 
incident or decision of the past had 
turned out differently. One forth- 
coming program, for instance, will 
consider what would have happened if 
Adolph Hitler had been killed in Ger- 
man street fighting during the 1920’s. 
The program is on the air Sunday, 
9:00-9:25 pm, EST. 





ces 
WALT DISNEY has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to film entertainment 


Newsmaker 


Marshal Tito 


HE current flare-up over Trieste 

has again put the spotlight on Mar- 
shal Tito. The Yugoslav leader has 
threatened to use force to keep Italian 
troops from taking over Zone A in the 
disputed region. (See note on page 
4). Some feel that he is only bluffing, 
but others contend that Tito’s back- 
ground indicates he will carry out his 
threat, even though war results. 

Tito (whose real name is Josip 
Broz) was born about 1892 in Croatia 
—a region in the northwest corner of 
Yugoslavia. He fought against Czarist 
Russia in World War I, was captured, 
and turned to communism. Returning 
to his native land, he took up his old 
trade of metal worker but was soon 
arrested as a communist conspirator. 
He spent several years in jail. 

Little is known about Tito’s activi- 
ties following his release from prison. 
Apparently he devoted much of his 
time to communist underground ac- 
tivities in southeastern Europe. 

When the Germans attacked Yugo- 
slavia in 1941, Tito organized his par- 
tisan fighters. These underground 
armies kept more than a dozen Ger- 
man divisions tied up. Meanwhile, 
Tito strengthened his political grip on 
the country, deal- 
ing ruthlessly with 
those of his coun- 
trymen who dis- 
agreed with him. 
When the war 
ended, the mon- 
archy was abol- 
ished, and Tito 
headed the commu- 
nist government 
that was set up. 

It seemed likely 
that Yugoslavia would become one of 
Soviet Russia’s satellites, but Tito pur- 
sued a course that was too independent 
for Moscow to tolerate. In 1948 the 
Yugoslav leader broke with Moscow. 
The two countries have been enemies 
ever since, although Tito says he is 
as strong a communist as ever. 

Over the past few years there has 
been a good deal of controversy in the 
United States over Tito, and over the 
degree to which we should work with 
him. Those who look favorably on 
close cooperation between the U. S. 
and Tito’s government say: 

“Even though Tito is a communist, 
he is a bitter enemy of the Soviet re- 
gime. So long as Russia is the great- 
est threat to world peace, it is to our 
advantage to cooperate with Tito. He 
has shown that he is courageous and 
stubborn, and will fight if attacked. 
Even though a dictator, he is raising 
living standards in Yugoslavia and 
most of the people appear to support 
him. Friendship with Tito may pay 
big dividends for the U. S. in case of 
another global conflict.” 

Americans opposing cooperation 
with Tito and his government argue: 

“Tito is, by his own admission, a 
communist, and his government has all 
the familiar signs of a police state. 
Communists have shown time and 
again that they cannot be trusted. 
Tito is playing a clever game, trying 
to get as much help as possible from 
us while operating a communist dic- 
tatorship. It is ridiculous for us to 
show friendship to such a ruthless man 
at the same time we are opposing com- 
munist regimes elsewhere. They are 
all cut from the same cloth.” 








Tito 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - The Dietitian 


O you have a real appreciation of 

good food? Are you interested in 

health problems? If so, you may want 
to become a dietitian. 

Your duties, if you enter this field, 
will be to plan appetizing and health- 
ful meals, order the food and super- 
vise its storage, preparation, and serv- 
ice. You may also be responsible for 
buying kitchen equipment, keeping 
records of costs, and working out rec- 
ipes for the restaurant, hospital, or 
school cafeteria that employs you. 

If you become a hospital dietitian, 
you will plan special diets for patients 
and teach these patients about their 
own food needs. You may also teach 
food and nutrition courses to nurses, 
medical students, or dietetic interns. 

Your preparation will include a col- 
lege preparatory course in high school 
with emphasis on science, mathemat- 
ics, and home economics. When you 
go to college, you will seek a bachelor’s 
degree with a major in foods and nu- 
trition, or institutional management. 

Your studies will include chemistry, 
physiology, and_ bacteriology. A 
course in economics will teach factors 
affecting food prices, and one in ac- 
counting will give experience in figur- 
ing food costs. 

After receiving your bachelor’s de- 
gree, you may wish to spend one year 
as a dietetic intern. During this pe- 
riod, you will work in a restaurant, 
school cafeteria, hospital, or other in- 
stitution gaining practical experience 
so necessary for your chosen career. 
Board, room, and laundry are usually 


provided, and a small salary is some- 
times paid. 

Job opportunities for dietitians are 
plentiful today. The supply of well- 
trained personnel in this field cannot 
meet the demand. Dietitians are em- 
ployed not only in hospitals, school 
cafeterias, and industrial and com- 

















AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
DIETITIANS don’t actually use micro- 
scopes in their work, but they do deal 
with food scientifically 


mercial eating places, but also by food 
companies and manufacturing con- 
cerns. Transportation companies— 
airlines, railroads, and steamship lines 
—also have positions open to dietitians 
trained in administrative work. 

Incidentally, there are good oppor- 
tunities for men as well as for women 
in this field. Some of the leading dieti- 
tians in the country are men, though 
they are outnumbered by women at 
the present time. 

Your salary will be low at the start. 








After your internship, you may get 
$30 to $50 a week plus meals. Annual 
salaries for experienced dietitians 
range from $2,600 to $7,000. The head 
dietitian in a hospital or restaurant 
may receive anywhere from $4,000 to 
$10,000 a year. 

Advantages are (1) the increasing 
demand for dietitians and (2) the 
interesting and often challenging na- 
ture of the work. 

Disadvantages include the rela- 
tively low salaries compared with other 
professions and the long hours that 
dietitians must often spend on the job. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the American 
Dietetic Association, 620 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
This organization has a number of 
publications available free of charge 
to students interested in becoming di- 
etitians. The Division of Vocational 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C., publishes a list 
of colleges and universities offering 
courses in this field. 





Pronunciations 

Antonio de Oliveira Salazar—an-t6’nydo 
di aw-li-va’ruh sa-li-ziar’ 

Caracas—ka-ra’kas 

Guiana—gé-i'na 

Josip Broz—yaw’ sip brawz 

Marek Stanislaw Korowies—miai rék sta’- 
ni-slaf kaw’r6-vish 

Mohammed Ali—m00-him’méd 4’lé 

Panmunjom—pan-moon-jawm 

Surinam—soor’i-nam 

Trieste—tree-ést’ 

Vincent Auriol—van-sin’ aw-ryawl’ 





Historical Background - - States Rights 


HE argument over rights of the 

states and the federal government 
(see page 1 story) is as old as our 
country. It was only with difficulty 
that we succeeded in making a national 
government work. 

The colonies as states were at first 
unwilling to establish any central gov- 
ernment with real power. Instead, 
they formed a weak cooperative ar- 
rangement among themselves under 
the Articles of Confederation. The 
Continental Congress was supposed to 
represent the country as a whole, but 
it had little of the authority that a 
government must have in dealing with 
national issues. 

Each state, in fact, remained sover- 
eign and independent. Each kept the 
power to make its own decisions on 
practically all matters. Each had its 
own laws on trade and fixed tariff 
rates on goods brought in from the 
other states and from foreign coun- 
tries. The Continental Congress 
lacked the power to regulate trade 
either among the states or between 
this country and foreign nations. 

There was no provision for a real 
executive branch of government in 
the Confederation. The Congress 
elected a president, as its chairman, 
and it could elect committees to man- 
age day-to-day affairs of government. 
Such an arrangement was awkward 
and inefficient. 

Nor were there federal courts in 
the Confederation. The Congress 
could set up a temporary court to try 
disputes between states, but only if 
requested to do so by one of the 
states involved. 


The Continental Congress could not 
collect taxes directly from the people. 
It was obliged to ask the states for 
funds, and the requests were not al- 
ways granted. In 1781, for instance, 
the Congress wanted five million dol- 
lars from the states to meet govern- 
ment expenses. The states paid in less 
than a tenth of the amount asked. 

A depression struck the new United 
States, and the Confederation govern- 
ment was able to do little about it. 
The Congress issued paper money, but 
it was worthless—‘“‘not worth a con- 
tinental,” as the saying goes. People 
were unable to pay their debts, and 
some states passed laws cancelling 
money obligations. 


Thoughtful Americans saw _ that 


something must be done, and they set 
out to work for the establishment of 
a government that could act with au- 
thority. 


Writing of our present Con- 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
IN EARLY DAYS, the states played a 
comparatively larger role than they do 
at present 


delphia. It provided for our three 
branches of government—executive, 
legislative, and judicial. The Consti- 
tution also gave the national govern- 
ment the power to collect taxes, to 
regulate commerce among the states 
and with foreign lands, and to take 
other essential action. ‘ 

The new Constitution did not at 
once bring an end to serious states 
rights disputes. The power of the 
federal government was challenged 
from time to time. In the 1820’s, for 
example, Georgia became involved in 
a dispute with the national govern- 
ment over the possession of lands held 
by the Indians. Georgia threatened 
to take matters into her own hands, 
although the federal government had 
been administering Indian affairs. 
The matter was settled by the Indians, 
who agreed to move from the disputed 
territory. 

In the 1830’s South Carolina bit- 
terly opposed tariff laws passed by 
Congress. In 1832, a South Carolina 
state convention voted that the laws 
were unconstitutional and could not 
be enforced. There was danger of 
fighting between state and federal 
troops. The issue finally was settled 
when Congress passed a compromise 
tariff act. 

Time and again, issues have arisen 
over whether the federal government 
has usurped powers and responsibili- 
ties which rightfully belong to the 
states. Our courts are the final judges 
in such disputes. Despite differences 
that still arise, our system of federal 
and state governments has proved it- 
self sound. 





Study Guide 











State Governments 


1. Give examples of some low salaries 
that our states pay to their lawmakers. 
How are such salaries likely to harm 
the states themselves? 


2. Why are many American cities im- 
properly represented in their state legis- 
latures? 


3. How do certain states keep the gov- 
ernors from controlling officials that are 
supposed to be under their supervision? 


4. Give some examples of one-party 
rule in our states. What does Richard 
Neuberger say about the effect of one- 
party domination? 


5. Why are state elections too often 
fought on the basis of national issues? 


6. Give illustrations of the federal gov- 
ernment’s size. 


7. Why is it said that some of the 
demands for “more power to the states” 
are not sincere? 


8. Explain why many people, genuinely 
concerned about our nation’s welfare, 
favor increased state responsibility—and 
why many other such Americans oppose 
it. 

Discussion 


1. In general, do you or do you not 
feel that the states should take over a 
larger share of our country’s govern- 
mental work than they now perform? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


2. On the basis of your present infor- 
mation, do you feel thateany of the criti- 
cisms made by Richard Neuberger about 
states in general apply to your own? 


Life in Poland 


1. Tell something of the way control 
over the people is maintained in Poland. 


2. How does Russia look upon her af- 
filiation with Poland? 


3. What do Poles say about their com- 
munist government? 


4. Give a brief account of some of the 
difficulties under which the Poles live. 
How do conditions now compare with 
those before World War II? 


5. What are the chances of revolt in 
Poland? 


6. Give the highlights of Polish terri- 
torial changes since the 1700’s, includ- 
ing a comparison of the area of Poland 
just before World War II and now. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that Russia ever can 
bring about lasting friendly relations 
with the Poles? Explain your viewpoint. 


2. Should the United States step in 
and try to help Poland win independence 
from the communists? Defend your po- 
sition 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly describe the political troubles 
that have arisen in British Guiana. 


2. Give the main arguments of the 
Yugoslavs and the Italians in the Trieste 
controversy. 


8. Who is Antonio de Oliveira Sala- 
zar? 


4. Until what date are the “persua- 
sion” talks to war prisoners in Korea 
scheduled to continue? 


5. How has the party line-up in Con- 
gress recently been changed? 


6. Name the royal visitors who are to 
arrive in the United States this week. 


7. Describe some of the Halloween 
projects that various American com- 
munities organized last year. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) desire; 2. (d) brief; 3. (a) 
cranky; 4. (d) violation; 5. (a) out- 
rageous; 6. (b) symbol of communism; 
7. (b) rights. 





